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Church of the First Parish of Bedford (Mass.), the picturesque 
history of which is told in this issue by its new minister, 


Mrs. Anita T. Pickett, who will be installed Sunday, June 5. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Junior Choir Festival 


Anniversary Week meetings will begin with the Seventh 
Annual Junior Choir Festival, which will be held in the First 
Church in Boston, Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 22, at 4.30 o’clock. The Festival is ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Association. 

Five hundred and fifty children from forty-three churches 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island will sing. 
The choirs of girls and boys, ranging in age from eight to seven- 
teen years and gowned in red, blue, green, gray, purple or black 
and white, form a colorful processional as they march, two by two, 
into the church. The carefully-trained groups will sing several 
traditional melodies and from Bach, Mendelssohn, Beobide, 
Franck and Grieg. Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of the First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian) in Providence, R. I., will 
give a short talk. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of Newton Centre, 
Mass., Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., and Rev. 
Cloyd H. Valentine of Lynn, Mass., will take part in the service. 

There is evidence of a growing appreciation in our churches 
of the value of training children to sing good music. Each year 
since the Festivals were started the number participating has 
increased. In 1932 there were 269 children from twenty churches 
in or near Boston. Both the number of children and choirs has 
more than doubled in six years, and the radius from which the 
choirs come has increased to a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles from Boston. 

The public is cordially invited to the service; doors will be 
opened at 4.20 p. m. 


* Ox 


Payson Smith to Address League Annual Meeting at 
Boston City Club 


Special attention is called to an announcement of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League that the place of its annual public meet- 
ing during Anniversary Week, May 23, has been changed to the 
Boston City Club, and that the meeting will be preceded by a 
dinner. Both the dinner, at 6 p. m., and the annual meeting, at 
8 p. m., will take place in the Club auditorium on the fourth floor, 
Ashburton Place entrance. 

Payson Smith, lecturer in the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, formerly Massachusetts commissioner of 
education, will address the annual meeting on “‘The Stake of the 
Church in Democracy.’ The meeting will be featured by the 
attendance of the three former presidents of the League, Charles 
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H. Strong, Percy W. Gardner and Herbert C. Parsons, who will 


give brief talks preceding Dr. Smith’s address. President Frank 
W. Scott of the League will preside. 

The dinner is ‘for men only,’’ ministers and laymen, while 
both men and women are invited to the annual meeting. At the 
dinner, brief talks will be given by William Roger Greeley, vice 
president of the League, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, with Dr. Scott as toast- 
master. Reservations for the dinner should be made early to 
League Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston; telephone 
number, Capitol 1230. 


* * 


Things Seen in Spain 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred W. Jones, who spent four months in 
Spain last year under the joint auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association and the American Friends Service Committee as 
correspondents and observers, will speak Sunday evening, May 
29, at 7.30, in the Wayland, Mass., Unitarian church. This is a 
joint meeting sponsored by both the Weston and the Wayland 
churches. A cordial invitation to attend the meeting is extended 
to all our neighboring churches. 


x x 


Memorial Eve Peace Meeting 


The Bronx Free Fellowship, Azure Masonic Temple, 1591 
Boston Road, announces a Memorial Eve peace meeting in the 
Herman Ridder Junior High School, next door to the regular 
meeting place, at which Rev. Homer Martin—he is still a Bap- 
tist minister, we believe—the international president of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, will speak on “Can 
Labor Keep America Out of War?” 


* * 


A Hymnal Exhibition 

The Unitarian Historical Society is sponsoring an exhibit 
of hymn books on the second floor of the Unitarian building 
during Anniversary Week. Books will be on display suggestive 
of the growth of Unitarian hymnody in this country beginning 
with Jeremy Belknap’s in 1795 and culminating in ‘‘Hymns of 
the Spirit,’ the new hymnal published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association and already being used by over twenty 
thousand worshipers in liberal churches. 


ee ee 


ATTENTION, MAY DELEGATES 


You will arrive in Boston with your subscription blanks for 
The Christian Register duly filled out—we hope. Will you please 
leave them at the Registration Desk on the second floor, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, as soon as you reach headquarters? This will 
facilitate very much the work of recording the returns and get- 
ting the new subscribers’ names on our mailing list. Thank you. 


* * * 


ONLY ONE RELIGION 


To speak truly there never has been in the world but one 
religion, which is the aspiration of man toward the Infinite and 
Perfect. This religion, varied and developed in innumerable 
ways, has often been perverted, but it always extricates itself 
from what is foreign and resumes its march toward the ideal.— 
A. Coquerrel, quoted in the Cleveland Unitarian. 

Pye 
PERSONAL 

Carl B. Wetherell, executive secretary of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, has been elected president of the City 
Wide Boys Workers’ Conference for 1938-39. This organiza- 
tion is composed of representatives from sixty-four different 
agencies of Greater Boston serving over forty thousand boys 
each year. Last year Mr. Wetherell was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of this Conference. 
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POPULAR RELIGION: THE DISTAFF SIDE 


HE Ladies’ Home Journal has been taking polls 
of women’s opinions on questions of moral and 
spiritual attitudes and public policies. In the 

June number it gives the results of a questionnaire on 
religion. They are of a kind to encourage the people 
who regard religion as a safeguard of the status quo, 
but will hardly encourage those who believe that re- 
ligion should be functional. The findings, obtained 
by personal interviews, indicate that 91 percent of 
American women believe in a personal God and 91 
percent believe in a life after death. Regarding 
personal contact with God through prayer, 87 per- 
cent of the women under thirty years of age believe that 
it is possible; 91 percent of those between thirty and 
forty-five believe it, and of the people over forty-five 
years old, ninety-five believe. However, these beliefs 
are not always the outgrowth of, or nourished by, 
church attendance, for while from 72 to 83 percent— 
varying according to age—of these women belong to 
churches, only 48 to 50 percent take advantage of their 
membership and go to church. Well, the radio and 
the weather may come in there, so let us not draw 
any conclusions from those figures. On the question 
of Protestant church unity, 52 percent of nonchurch 
members voted for it, the total national vote was only 
A8 percent for it, and the Protestants themselves were 
only 46 percent in favor of it. That children should 
be given the same religious training as their parents 
had had was the opinion of 75 percent of those who 
could answer the question in those terms. Of those 
who could not, because they had had no religious 
training, 74 percent believed that their children should 
receive some form of religious training. 

Possibly the most revelatory figures are those 
pertaining to the functions of the Church. Sixty-four 
percent thought that the Church should condemn 
gambling; 56 percent that it should condemn drinking; 
37 percent that it should condemn divorce; 21 percent 
that it should condemn birth control; 18 percent that 
it should condemn cigarette smoking, while 14 and 
11 percent respectively asked for condemnation of 
ecard playing and dancing. But on those questions 
25 percent of the women asked had no opinion. 

Revealing, too, is the fact that minorities only 
were in favor of the liberalizing of religion. 

Probably no one will read these figures with more 
interest than the veteran psychologist of religion, 
James H. Leuba, who has devoted years to the statis- 
tical study of religious attitudes. Here is a revealing 
supplement to his studies of university students’ and 
teachers’ attitudes and those of business men, lawyers 
and bankers. These figures, of course, are probably 
not quite so reliable as those of Professor Leuba. His 
were given through correspondence by people who 
knew that they were speaking to a scientist. They 
could “let themselves go.’’ To let oneself go in a per- 
sonal interview with a stranger is something else 


again. The writer of the story in the current Ladies’ 
Home Journal begins one paragraph thus: ‘“Occa- 
sionally, The Journal investigators ran into an out- 
and-out atheist.” The “out-and-out” there reveals 
that either the investigator or the writer of the article 
regards an atheist as a rara avis (a Latin phrase which 
scholars have variously translated as freak, nut, or at 
least a person who is not very companionable). That 
they met so few is probably due to the fact that some 
of the people interviewed were just not going to give 
themselves away to the extent of being classified in 
that socially looked down upon classification. 

Not that we have any statistical warrant for that 
supposition. Leuba’s much larger percentage of non- 
believers in a personal or in any God would not apply 
here, because he was trying to find out, not what the 
general population believed but what students and 
men and women of intellectual attainment thought. 
And, sad though it be, he found that the greater the 
intellectual attainment the less belief in traditional 
religious dogma—including the ideas of immortality 
and a personal God—there was. 

But at the risk of being misunderstood could we 
not venture the assertion that if a larger proportion of 
these women did not say they were atheists, they 
ought to have said so? The theist who takes his 
theism seriously will be the first to admit this. For 
an atheist who is sincere enough to clear the hurdle of 
taboo attached to that word and admit his atheism 
is a possible convert to some form of theism. But a 
nominal believer in God who does nothing much 
about it is poor material. And much of this 91 percent 
belief in a Supreme Being must be nominal. It is 
obvious that if 91 percent of the women of America 
believed in a Supreme Being in any functional sense 
the country as a whole would be functioning as a 
Christian country. Is it doing that? 

However, the saddest thing about this survey is 
the picture it reveals of the function of religion as seen 
by this sampling of all classes and ages of American 
women. The term which in Church circles and 
Church periodicals has become a cliché simply does 
not enter into this discussion: the social gospel. 
Christianity as a revolutionary force: “the Christian 
social gospel,’’ is simply not represented. The Church 
should fight, what?—gambling, drinking, divorce, 
birth control, cigarette smoking, card playing, dancing 
—in that order. Well, more than one Church body 
has passed resolutions endorsing birth control as a de- 
sirable social practice. Divorce is admittedly an evil 
which the Church, through counsel and teaching, can 
lessen—though we would be sorry to see any Church 
endeavor to outlaw: divorce completely by wholesale 
legislative means. But surely gambling, excessive 
drinking and cigarette smoking are matters which 
any decent public opinion, police action, and the ad- 
vice of one’s physician must deal with primarily. 
Attitudes toward them ought to be the fruit of one’s 
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home life in the first place and ordinary decency in 
the second place. If they are going to be left to the 
Church it will have a bigger detailed policing job than, 
we fear, it can take care of. In the total ethical and 
spiritual life they are matters of detail—in so far, 
that is, as gambling does not become a public and 
therefore a police question. For better or for worse 
the common consensus of decent public opinion must 
rule here. 

But the Church today has a real job: not cleaning 
up the details of the individual moral life, but Chris- 
tianizing society, not teaching men those virtues which 
will lengthen their lives—like avoidance of excess in 
smoking—but teaching men that they are members 
one of another, that their every act has not only an in- 
dividual repercussion but a social repercussion. And 
the Church should also have the job of insisting that a 
fugitive and cloistered belief in God, like Milton’s 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, cannot be praised. If 
the 91 percent of the women questioned by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and a more or less correspond- 
ing percentage of their men folk, say they believe in 
God; they ought either to put their belief to work or 
else give it up. “The unexamined life is not worth 
living” and an unexamined and an unexercised theism 
is not worth holding. 


* * 


EPISCOPAL AND OTHER BEWILDERMENT 


ISHOP WILLIAM LAWRENCE addressed the 
153rd annual convention of the Massachusetts 
diocese the other week and made his bewilder- 

ment at the contemporary world the keynote of his 
speech. The bishop emeritus spoke, of course, as'a 
conservative, and he probably used the word be- 
wilderment not altogether in its pure sense, as one 
might use it to characterize the feeling of a man lost 
in a wood, but partly in its more critical sense: as 
a professional forester might be bewildered by the 
blindness of public opinion to the need for safe- 
guarding forests. 

However, there was doubtless some ‘‘pure’’ be- 
wilderment on the bishop’s part at what is going on in 
the world today: at recent legalizations of gambling, 
for instance. He gave an instance from Massachusetts 
and slyly suggested that if the Commonwealth could 
profit by legalizing gambling, why not raise the ante 
(if that is the correct expression) and make the state 
really rich while you are at it. He might, of course, 
have collected many other examples. In Chicago 
recently the administration proposed to legalize hand- 
books: and—possibly to meet the moral issue—give 
certificates of good character to those who paid their 
license fee to use them. In the field of common finan- 
cial honesty, too, there is cause for general bewilder- 
ment. An old-time Chicago politician was put on 
trial for misappropriation of several thousand dollars. 
He admitted that he had taken the money and offered 
to return it—later. He could not do it, however, at 
the moment, because he did not know how much he 
had taken. His promise was taken at face value and 
he was acquitted. Since then he has died and so 
can not be called upon to make good. 

The more critical kind of bewilderment probably 
actuated Bishop Lawrence in the following remark: 
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“Tama supporter of church unity, though I have 
more interest in a unity of the spirit than of organiza- 
tion, and now I am told by certain earnest church- 
men that I must not allow a good Presbyterian to 
receive communion at an altar of this Church until a 
visible. unity has been completed. ‘This is not, it 
seems to me, a very hopeful lead towards unity.” 

In his bewilderment over our present national 
financing Bishop Lawrence was also critical;but he 
gave no comfort to those who criticize our government 
in terms of actual nonco-operation. To them he said: 

“T have wondered sometimes whether the in- 
fluence of the Church is not weakened when members 
of the Church, sometimes prominent citizens, so balk 
at and evade the acts of government as to give cause 
for the suspicion of disloyalty.” 

Bewilderment today is no longer the prerogative 
of the naive, the aged or the conservative. One of 
the greatest living European economists, recently on a 
visit to this country, told the writer that he had no 
opinion on present economic situations. He had a 
feeling that freer trade, individual initiative, laissez 
faire in purely economic matters, would give us better 
results than planned economies and socialistic ex- 
periments. But he refused to say he knew. He con- 
cluded, “T am burying myself in the history of eco- 
nomics.” A little on the defeatist side, perhaps, but 
at any rate bewilderment, especially in high places, 
will lead toward open speculation, open discussion, 
and away from authoritarianism and the readiness to 
assume or ask others to assume dictatorial powers. 

And, at that, things might be worse. This was 
emphasized by Bishop Lawrence, for after expressing 
his doubts and his confusions he added: 

“In my younger years the various nations and 
races were far separate and, as I think of their con- 
ditions, I am convinced that, as a whole, the world is 
better off today than it was then. I recall the awful 
pestilence that swept off peoples by the millions; of 
cannibalism or racial wars; of murders by the thou- 
sand; of China and India with their hordes of starving 
peoples; of Russia and its serfs; of Italy and its pau- 
ers. iy. 

“T believe that with patience, self-restraint, and a 
determination to keep the peace, this country and 
other countries will gradually come to some mutual 
understanding. And here, I believe, comes into play 
economic wisdom, trade agreements, and statesman- 
ship; but also and especially the pressure of the spirit 
of him whose birth was hailed with the song, ‘Peace 
on Earth, good will towards men.’ ”’ 

* * 


UNITY COMMEMORATES CLARENCE 
DARROW 


UR contemporary Unity devotes its issue of May. 

16 to the commemoration of a great American, 

at once idiosyncratic and a “character” and 

at the same time an authentic product of the Middle 

West and the nineteenth century: Clarence Darrow, 

who was born on April 18, 1857, and died March 13, 

1938. That issue of Unity might well be obtained 

and kept by everyone who is interested in American 
character and culture. 

To those people who think of Darrew only as a 


-. 
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so-called “criminal lawyer’? or who think—as one 
Christian minister thought and rather uncharitably 
said in a note on Darrow’s passing—that his desertion 
of corporation practice for the role of the underdog’s 
defender was not a real sacrifice of income and in- 
terests, we urge the reading of Judge William H. 
Holly’s ‘Funeral address” which is reproduced in this 
number. 

Clarence Darrow represented the early, naive, 
autocthonous American democratic idealism. His 
father’s home was a station on the underground rail- 
road through which Negro slaves were carried to 
freedom. The answer to the slurring remark of the 
minister just referred to, that Darrow made large 
fees, is the answer that would be made if the same 
thing were said of a great surgeon. At times Darrow 
did earn large fees—and he really earned them. But 
on many occasions he has defended penniless people 
on capital charges, saved them from execution, and 
received not a penny. 

He called himself an agnostic and a pessimist, 
but he did not do so lightly. For years he was an in- 
timate friend of the late George Burman Foster of 
the University of Chicago; and in terms of their 
philosophical discussions alone that association was 
the equivalent of a Ph. D. Darrow had no formal 
classroom training in philosophy, but he did know the 
developments of his day and the possible contribution 
to human orientation of every new philosophical in- 
sight was his lifelong intellectual preoccupation. 

That Darrow was a “pessimist’”’ was simply the 
tribute that his mind paid to his heart. ‘“‘Life is a 
comedy to him who thinks, a tragedy to him who 
feels,” and Darrow felt intensely. His pessimism 
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was akin to that of Thomas Hardy: despair of a world 
in which the more complex an organism becomes the 
more it is exposed to suffering. 

After his defense of the MacNamaras in Cali- 
fornia he was accused of jury bribing, in a case which 
had all the earmarks of a frame-up. His defense, 
later printed in pamphlet form, is a fine contribution 
to American humor. After repeating to the jury the 
clumsy tale of how he was seen to carry the money 
down in an elevator and hand it to the recipients at a 
street corner, Darrow begged the jury, if they be- 
lieved that to be true, to send him—not to jail but to - 
another state institution. He was acquitted. It is 
significant that, while conservatives who did not know 
Darrow regarded him as a rabble-rouser and a friend 
of guilty people, conservative lawyers who had met 
him professionally had a high regard for him. One 
such was the writer’s father-in-law, who would prob- 
ably have disagreed with Darrow on every social 
question. ‘Bribe the jury?” said he with disdain 
when that charge was made. ‘He bribes them, all 
right, but he does it in the open court room, and that’s 
all the bribing he does.” 

Psychologically and religiously Darrow’s life has 
a great significance. It shows us how one man ac- 
cepted the bewilderments, the pains, the frustrations, 
which one could not even diagnose as the birth pains 
of a new society or the death pangs of an old. He 
knew that his own philosophy was not unified nor his 
activities explicable in terms of it or any other philos- 
ophy. Many men have made that an excuse for re- 
treat to some ivory tower. Darrow carried on where 
the fight was most bitter and least glorious. And he 
did so smilingly. 


A New Individualism 


Fred Gladstone Bratton 


Dr. Bratton is professor of the history and literature of religion at Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
His study of “Precursors of Unitarianism’’ appeared in a recent issue of The Register. 


OR the first time in history a civilization is going 
to its doom and knows why. Ignorance can no 
longer be pleaded. We know history but we do 

not profit by our knowledge. On the contrary, we 
learn from experience that we do not learn—from ex- 
perience. Most people by this time are conscious of 
the great discrepancy of our age, namely, the social 
and moral lag, the race in which man is being defeated 
by his machine; a race, as H. G. Wells expressed it, 
between education and catastrophe. We have a 
civilization of technique without content, metho- 
dology without soul, skill without control, education 
without character. The factor that is missing is that 


of human values, the application of the teaching that . 


individual personality has supreme worth. It is just 
here that democracy and essential Christianity con- 
verge. Respect for human personality, its rights and 
freedom, is at once the quintessence of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the basic philosophy of the liberal 
tradition. 

Today we find liberalism on the defensive and 
democracy apologetic. The aim of western nations 
«: 


twenty years ago was the achievement of a 
régime founded on individual liberty and intellectual 
freedom. In 1938, liberalism—by which we mean (for 
the benefit of Stuart Chase) individual freedom, con- 
stitutional government, free press, free speech, re- 
ligious toleration, the spirit of inquiry, the rational 
outlook, uncensored education, and world-mindedness 
—is enjoyed by less than twenty percent of the popu- 
lation of all Europe. Outside of England, France, 
Seandinavia, Switzerland, and the Low Countries, a 
free personality today is an impossibility. Today, 
lovers of freedom stand by and witness the disap- 
pearance of an outlook on life which has taken four 
hundred years to materialize. That outlook is the net 
result of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Age of 
Enlightenment, the political and industrial revolu- 
tions, and the nineteenth-century period of social and 
scientific progress. 


Incipient Fascism 


In the political world, reason goes out as force 
enters; in the philosophical world, the idea of human 
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perfectibility is sacrificed to an unhealthy supernat- 
uralism and defeatism. In America this incipient 
Fascism has created some strange bedfellows. People 
who ought to know better, seeing the apparent success 
of authoritarianism, lose their faith in the democratic 
way and fall prey to the totalitarian ideology. Others, 
unwilling to think through the difficult problem of 
adjusting our philosophy to a machine age, give up 
the attempt, deplore the intellectual chaos that was 
introduced, as they say, by Copernicus and Galileo, 
Newton and Watt, Locke and Hume, Spinoza and 
Descartes, and return to philosophical authority, 
theological safety. Others, discouraged by the politi- 
cal and economic distress of the postwar period, sur- 
render their faith in human worth and revert to the 
theory of depravity and divine intervention. Others, 
falsely identifying all of liberalism with the now dis- 
carded laissez faire philosophy of Adam Smith, have 
thrown the baby out with the bath water, and fool- 
ishly regard the whole field of liberalism with suspicion. 
Still others, forgetting that truth is never measured 
by a show of hands, join the defeatists in their glib 
talk about “tired radicals,” “‘liberalism’s failure,” “the 
disintegrating influence of modernism,” and “the 
sterility of rationalism.” 


Enemies of Liberalism 


Religious authoritarianism also has assembled 
some strange bedfellows. Barth, Berdyaev, and Bel- 
loc, T. S. Eliot, Paul Elmer More, and Christopher 
Dawson, would lure us back to medievalism and roman- 
ticism. They are the enemies of true liberalism. 
They all agree in their initial assumption that mani is 
hopeless and that the only hope for a better world is 
the intervention of God. They have abandoned the 
rational view of life for the revelational, and have 
substituted absolutism for relativism. The evangelical 
ideology of the Reformation stood for the competence 
of the individual soul before God. The typical Protes- 
tant philosophy as contrasted to Thomism is experi- 
ential and individualistic. In spite of the fact that 
it led to a profit-seeking capitalism, philosophically 
it is still the only way out and away from authoritarian- 
ism. What young people need today is a new convic- 
tion as to its validity. 

The virtues of collectivism have become the 
vices of regimentation in the hands of a too centralized 
government. The virtues of tolerance have become 
the vices of an easy-going indifference, as complacency 
allows antiliberal ideas to take root in political and 
educational circles. The presence of this pro-Fascist 
influence in England, France, and America has been 
strong enough to produce in these countries a complete 
paralysis in foreign policy and a tragic aloofness as 
helpless Ethiopia, republican Spain, confused China, 
and impotent Austria are wiped off the map. The 
ruling tory group in Britain allows class interests to 
betray national interests, and a great democracy by its 
inactivity favors the forces of reaction, and passivity 
becomes partiality. The crisis in Europe, in other 
words, is not a political one as much as it is a cultural 
one, not so much a case of the have-nots trying to get 
even as the deliberate propagation of an antiliberal 
philosophy in the world. It is an ideological war, a 
war between medievalism and modernism. 
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Progress Is Not Automatic 


In the light of these developments, several things 
are imperative. Liberalism in the form of democratic 
institutions and free personality must once again be- 
come articulate and aggressive. The present situation 
is clearly the result of a complacent feeling that 
progress was automatic. The basic assumption of 
nineteenth-century thought was that the” liberal 
order of things was divinely inevitable. Condorcet 
thought that progress was an ineluctable process, that 
there was always a slight balance in favor of the good 
over the bad, the true over the false. In the long view 
of things, this, we believe, is true, but some of the 
retrogressions of history are long and deep. In pes- 
simistic moments we feel that the argument, for the 
time being at least, is on Spengler’s side, but in saner 
moments we recover our faith in the “far-off divine 
event.”’ We are beginning to perceive, however, that 
if progress comes, it is only because men go out of 
their way to make it. Now we see that we must 
achieve a new individualism which reasserts the 
divine worth of human personality. 


The Principle of Personality 


As we again glance backward, we notice that 
every creative age in the history of civilization has 
witnessed a renewal of this principle; Plato and the 
Greek period of philosophy, Jesus and the Jewish- 
Christian teaching, Erasmus and the Renaissance 
humanism, Voltaire and the Age of Reason, Emerson 
and New England Unitarianism. Luther’s greatest 
pamphlet was ““The Freedom of the Christian Man.” 
Paine aroused a continent with his book, ‘““The Rights 
of Man.” Voltaire said: ‘‘I do not believe a word 
that you say, but I will fight to the death for your 
right to say it.”” Channing said: “I do and I must 
reverence human nature; nothing will disturb my 
faith in its godlike powers and tendencies.”’ The 
Renaissance spirit in northwestern Europe culminated 
in a revival of Attic humanism, a fresh confidence 
in man himself. To this were added an inheritance 
from Judaism and an impetus from Protestant Chris- 
tianity in the idea of progress. The eighteenth- 
century secularization of the western world repre- 
sented a rejection of theology as such and a new 
trust in man and reason. The prevailing thought- 
pattern of the nineteenth century was also humanistic 
rather than mystical. This superb faith in man gave 
Europe two centuries of unprecedented progress, 
freedom of thought, and tolerance. 

Since the World War the temper has changed. 
Instead of going farther in the direction of rationalism, 
the postwar world revolted against reason and lost its 
faith in man. Action became the cry; away with dis- 
ciplined thinking. Uncritical enthusiasm and sub- . 
ordination to authority characterize present-day 
Germany and Italy. Private thinking is outlawed. 
So at the present moment two philosophies are at war 
with each other, and there is no compromise possible 
between them. One stands for freedom, the other 
for authority. The one asserts that the individual 
can choose, use his judgment, prefer, reject, and criti- 
cize; the other prohibits all criticism under penaltyf{of 
prison or death. The one encourages the exercise of 
personality; the other violates it. oS) 
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The Taboo on Genius 

An unconscious enemy of true individualism is 
modern collectivism. The price of our wholesale so- 
cialization of life is the disappearance of individuality. 
Especially is this influence seen in the present vogue 
of history-writing, where historians, occupied with 
movements and their meanings, forget all about the 
individual men who made those movements. The 
debt we owe to history—to rewrite it—must be paid 
by humanizing it. History, to paraphrase Carlyle, 
is the sequence of great personalities; it is living 
people, not dead facts. But since history has fallen 
into the hands of the sociologists, the ‘“‘great man” 
theory has been discarded. To the social historian, 
the word “genius” is taboo. He simply shouts ‘“‘com- 
pensation” or “glands” and continues his researches 
on man in the mass. Behavioristic psychology and 
collectivistic sociology have conspired not only to 
level genius down to the rest of us but to place him in 
an inferior position. Whether genius be a special, 
intuitive gift, a form of insanity, or merely exag- 
gerated talent, it is still genius, and the person who 
has lost the capacity to revere lives in an impover- 
ished and false world. As Will Durant points out, 
this distrust of the exceptional man and envy of su- 
perior talent received its impetus with the Marxian 
theory of history which exalted the humble folk as 
the new inheritors of the earth. But all men are not 
equal. Whatever is worth-while on the earth today is 
the work of exceptional men and women, not the 
average. Such a statement is not an expression of the 
Nietzschian superman-theory, which is a perversion of 
the philosophy of individualism and a tour de force 
application of Darwinism. 

The socio-economic interpretation of history is 
not here being questioned. It has clarified relation- 
ships, shown causes and effects, and made us conscious 
of the realm of meanings and values in the movements 
of history. It has given us a meaningful, panoramic 
view. But in arranging the facts of history so as to 
satisfy a certain pattern, scientifically plotting the 
curve of the past, producing a synthesis of move- 
ments and events, and indicating the problems of 
society, the social historian has left out the most 
important item. It is personality that stands at the 
fulcrum of historical circumstance; it is personality 
that causes a movement to explode. The social his- 
torian has reduced the process of history to a formula, 
ignoring in his generalizations the achievements of 
individual genius. Back of every crisis, every cul- 
tural development, is a master mind, a prophet. Be- 
hind the present highways of civilization stand the 
courageous souls who dared to plunge into uncharted 
territory and build new roads. 

This complete socialization of life has been 
achieved at the expense of the individual conscience. 
Today we have a social conscience, a much easier thing 
to get along with. The social conscience can, and 
does, cover a multitude of individual sins, and many 
people are greatly concerned about housing in New 
York City or the success of party politics, but have lost 
all or most of their ethical sensitivity as individuals. 

_ The misdeeds of the crook or gangster are blamed on 
society at large—“‘environmental influence’’—never 
on the person himself. The danger of collectivism in 
~~ 
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any form is that the moral responsibility of the in- 
dividual may be blunted as the end becomes more 
important than the means. In our reaction to Cal- 
vinism we have taken over the vague generalizations 
of collectivism, and personal integrity becomes an 
outmoded virtue. 


Personality Plus Technique 


“Educationalism”’ is another potential enemy of 
true individualism. Personality is more important 
than technique; human beings are of more value than 
statistics. Not so to the educationalists. Progressive 
education, ignoring this fact, goes in one hundred 
percent for methodology. Anyone with a little per- 
spective should know that to jump from the idea 
of education exclusively for literacy to education 
exclusively for “‘life,”’ from ornamentation to utility, 
is shortsighted and unsound. No amount of educa- 
tional method can make a teacher, just as no amount 
of instruction in a school of journalism can make 
a writer. The best teachers of today and yesterday 
at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, it is safe to say, 
never had a course in education. Just as ludicrous is 
the fact that it is impossible for a graduate of Har- 
vard, Yale, or Princeton to secure a position in a 
grammar school, regardless of how much he knows or 
how brilliant he may be. As Lin Yutang says, “The 
beginner doesn’t realize that the technique of writing 
has nothing to do with the birth of an author, and the 
technique of acting has nothing to do with the birth 
of a great actor. He doesn’t even suspect that there 
is such a thing as personality, which is the foundation 
of all success in art and literature.’”’ Methods change 
from year to year. Given a man with a personality, 
brains, conviction, an academic training in the hu- 
manities, and the ability to tell his story clearly— 
he can pick up in a short time all there is to know of 
importance in educational method. 


Rediscovering the Individual 


We have shown how liberalism in the greatest 
periods of history rediscovered the individual and 
rescued him from an anonymous regimentation. 
We have also shown how in our own time individualism 
has again been dealt a body-blow by a rising authori- 
tarianism, and, coincidental with this political reg- 
mentation but independent of it, how there has ap- 
peared an educational collectivism or groupism which 
is concerned with man in the mass. Collectivism and 
social planning must now compromise with a newly- 
conceived individualism. How can this be accom- 
plished? How can we build up a new humanism that 
is based on freedom and thus make articulate our 
liberal heritage? 

One way is to establish an aroused electorate 
that will insist on an uncensored public school system. 


_ All gag legislation that would permit the censorship 


of school books, that would prohibit free speech on 
the part of teachers, and that would encourage class 
or religious partiality, is inimical to freedom and the 
democratic process. As long as teachers have to sign 
loyalty oaths, freedom of personality is nonexistent in 
the United States. 

Another way to achieve the new individualism 
is to create in our universities and colleges a curricu- 
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lum that aims to build the whole personality and em- 
phasize human values. Education for what?—that 
is the important question. Education without ideals 
spells political crookedness. Education without 
character spells crime. Education without social 
vision spells graft. Some colleges and universities, 
recognizing this discrepancy, have completely altered 
their curricula and have organized institutes of human 
relations and schools of human engineering. Some 
have established professorships of humanics, others, 
biography—all with the idea of integrating the 
sciences and subordinating statistical knowledge to 
human values. 

The new individualism can be acquired further 
by creating among youth a fresh loyalty to our evan- 
gelical tradition. Sophisticated tolerance, as it is 
found in many colleges, universities, and seminaries, 
is so thinned out and watered down that it has lost 
its loyalty to the liberal philosophy, which has achieved 
whatever social reform and self-respecting scholarship 
we have. It is fashionable to avoid offense, to steer 
clear of controversy, to take “‘the other side,”’ to be 
unconcerned. This same bending-over-backward is 
present in political life with the loss (in some states) 
of everything that the Anglo-Saxon tradition stood for. 
In New England especially, when a lecturer or a pro- 
fessor speaks to a popular audience or even to a college 
group, he must devitalize his speech out of deference 
to the “growing (and noisy) minority,” being careful 
not to offend. 

We must choose: it is either individual freedom 
in thought and conscience or intellectual regimen- 
tation. The genius of the Protestant movement is 
individualism and it is nothing less than superficiality 
that laments its lack of unity, wistfully glancing 
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toward a type of Christianity that offers a greater 
collective religious security. Erstwhile liberals, in 
other words, need to get rid of their nostalgia, The 
price of individuality is a certain amount of inse- 
curity, but complete religious certainty is stagna- 
tion. 

The recovery of personality is being achieved on 
a large scale through the public forums and discus- 
sion groups, of which there are now more than 100,000 
in the United:States. Conspicuous among these is the 
Town Meeting of the Air, which is one of the most 
potent opinion-making agencies in the country. Pub- 
lic forums in Chicago, Des Moines, and other cities 
constitute an effective system of adult education and 
an unprecedented opportunity for the enrichment of 
adult life. The popularity of the forum idea indicates 
a new demand for information and a desire to hear and 
to be heard. Free discussion is the essence of de- 
mocracy, and the rapid growth of the public forum 
helps to guarantee the ideals of liberalism. 

These are some of the channels through which we 
can recover personality. If man is to win in his 
battle with the machine, he must know more about 
himself. Once again we must learn the sacred worth 
of the individual. Once again the “private person”’ 
must become a reality in a world of groupism and 
mass movements. When the day comes—if it ever 
does in America—when we will not be permitted to 
say “I, John Smith,” life will not be worth living. 
Those three words are still the definition of true de- 
mocracy and essential Christianity. True liberals 
cannot allow the term “‘individualism”’ to be identified 
with economic egoism and the private-profit motive. 
Out of the ruins of romantic liberalism must arise a 
dynamic liberalism which is virile and unashamed. 


The Meetinghouse That Bedford Built 


Anita Trueman Pickett 


The author of this interesting story of the bygone relations of community and church is the recently-chosen 
minister of the First Parish in Bedford. Her installation services will be held the first Sunday in June. 


MONG the most interesting of the First Parish 
meetinghouses in New England is the one 
occupied by the Unitarian church in Bedford, 

Mass. This stately edifice stands in the spacious 
well-kept common in the center of the town. Two 
dozen windows look east and west, under the branches 
of mighty trees, and the great north front, three 
windows wide and four stories high, lifts upon its 
shoulders the bell-tower which can be seen from all 
the neighboring hills, and is visible for two miles 
across the marshes of the Shawsheen River, as one 
approaches Bedford along the Great Road from Lex- 
ington. 

This is the second meetinghouse erected by the 
town, and some of the timbers from the original 
sanctuary were used in framing this structure in 1816. 
The earlier building stood within the same enclosure, 
and was already in process of construction when the 
town was incorporated in 1729, so that the first town 
meeting was held within its walls, and at the second, a 
week later, the meetinghouse was accepted and a 
committee chosen ‘‘to see it perfected and finished.” 


The spirit of those times is embodied in the peti- 
tion addressed in 1728 to the parent town of Concord 
by certain residents of its outlying northeasterly ter- 
ritory: ‘“We, your humble petitioners, having, in con- 
junction with the southerly part of Billerica, not 
without good advice, and we hope upon religious 
principles, assembled in the winter past, and sup- 
ported the preaching of the gospel among us, cheer- 
fully paying in the meantime our proportion to the 
ministry in our towns, have very unanimously agreed 
to address our respective towns, to dismiss us and set 
us off to be a distinct township or district, if the Great 
and General Court or assembly shall favor such our 
constitution.” 

They go on to recite the difficulties of transporting 
and refreshing their families especially in the extremes 
of hot or cold weather, for the two services each 
Sabbath, and pray to be allowed to have their own 
town and church, “that the word of God may be nigh 
to us, near to our houses and in our hearts, that we 
and our little ones may serve the Lord.” 

This petition was granted by the town of Con- 
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cord, and a similar one, after some protest, by the 
town of Billerica. On September 23, 1729, by an Act 


_ of Incorporation, the General Court invested the town 


of Bedford “with all the powers, privileges, and im- 
munities that the inhabitants of any of the towns of 
this province are or ought by law to be vested with: 
provided that the said town of Bedford do, within 
the space of three years from the publication of this 
Act, erect, build, and finish a suitable house for the 
worship of God, and procure and settle a learned or- 
thodox minister of good conversation; and make 
provision for his comfortable and honorable support, 
and likewise provide a school to instruct their youth 
in writing and reading.” 


The Secular Arm 


The church, as such, was organized the following 
year, with the ordination of the young man who had 
been preaching for them, Nicholas Bowes. It was a 
select company of those who could subscribe to the 
elaborate theological covenant of those days. But 
its material affairs were managed by the town. It was 
the town which voted to buy and hang a bell, to have 
the meetinghouse swept six times a year, and deter- 
mined the amount of the minister’s settlement fee, 
and his salary. As late as 1818, the town employed 
Leander Hosmer to perform sacred music for $10 a 
year on a bass viol, and furnish himself with a viol. 

During the first century, while town and church 
were one, four ministers served the community. Rev. 
Nathaniel Sherman followed Rev. Nicholas Bowes, 
and was followed by Rev. Joseph Penniman, who 
served during the revolutionary period. The long 
pastorate of Rev. Samuel Stearns began in 1796; and 
he was at the height of his power when the present 
meetinghouse was built in 1816. 

“The last service in the old meetinghouse was 
held early in July,” said Rev. Jonathan Stearns, who 
had been a boy at the time, in his oration at the Bed- 
ford sesquicentennial in 1879. “The sermon of the 
day took note of the event, but did not dwell on it. 
That venerable house had been the theater of nearly 
ninety years of the experience of the ancient town. 
There had the four pastors of the church taken upon 
them their ordination vows, there had the old fathers 
and mothers worshiped, and there had three genera- 
tions of their children been baptized. There, too, 
through all the memorable struggles of the revolu- 
tionary period, had all the town meetings been held. 
But the dead past must not be in the way of the living 
and in-breaking future. That very week, the frame 
was stripped, and old, heavy oak timbers came to the 
ground with a crash. When the new frame was ready 
for the raising, the people assembled on and near the 
foundation, and the minister led them in prayer. It 
was a bright July morning, and young and old felt 
the intensest interest. It was no trifling matter to 
take up bodily the huge sides of that heavy frame, and 
fix them together in their places, but the result was 
soon reached without accident. It took three days, 


_ however, to complete the raising, and then again, on 


the 17th day of the month, the people assembled, and 
the minister led them in a prayer of thanksgiving, 
standing, the record says, on the floor of the new 
-meetinghouse.” 
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The Pews Go, the Clock Remains 

The building was dedicated on July 8, 1817, and, 
except for the removal of two windows in the south 
wall, has remained the same in external appearance 
for over six score years, a credit to the sound design 
and workmanship of the builders. The interior has 
undergone various changes. Originally there was a 
high pulpit against the south wall, with gracefully 
winding stairs on either side. Box pews occupied 
the floor and the side galleries, while the deep rear 
gallery was reserved for the singers, their appointed 
leaders occupying the front seats. The sale of the 
pews paid for the cost of the meetinghouse, and laid 
the foundation of a ministerial fund. In 1847, after 
the Trinitarians had withdrawn, and the old foot 
stoves had gone out of fashion, the galleries were shut 
off by stretching an arched ceiling between them, and 
a furnace was installed. The high pulpit was re- 
moved, and the present pews were put in at that time, 
and some years later the auditorium was carpeted 
and cushioned. The organ was installed in 1887, and 
in 1891 the present very effective plan for the use of 
the galleries was put into effect. The false ceiling was 
removed, and a series of rooms built in the gallery, 
shut off from the church sanctuary by a horseshoe of 
amber glass windows. Through these a pleasant light 
is diffused from the great windows of the Alliance 
room, over the triple doorways of the church, and from 
the cloakrooms in the west gallery and the dining 
room in the east. A beautiful clock over the inner 
doorway measures the twenty minutes of a modern 
sermon as impartially as it did the two-hour discourses 
of Rev. Samuel Stearns, who faced it when it was first 
hung there, as the gift of the town’s generous bene- 
factor, Jeremiah Fitch. 

Mr. Stearns, like most ministers of that period, 
was something of an autocrat in his town, and Bed- 
ford felt the pressure of his strong Calvinist convic- 
tions. The assembly’s shorter catechism was taught 
in the public schools, and all pupils under fifteen 
were required to attend carefully to such instruction. 
When, in 1818, one of the first Sabbath schools in this 
country was established in Bedford, it was devoted 
almost exclusively to the memorizing of Bible pas- 
sages, and of the proper replies to a long series of doc- 
trinal questions. Meanwhile, the Unitarian move- 
ment was growing in all the surrounding communities, 
and many in Bedford wished to hear its more generous 
gospel, and rebelled against being taxed to support a 
ministry devoted to its denunciation. 


Unitarianism Finds Voice 


Finally, at a town meeting on November 14, 1831, 
it was voted to grant the use of the meetinghouse for 
Unitarian preaching on the first two Sabbaths of the 
following December, January, March, and April. 
Evidently Mr. Stearns attempted to hold simultane- 
ous services in the town hall, for we find a vote re- 
corded on March 5, 1832, “that no minority of the 
religious society in this town shall occupy the town 
hall on the Lord’s Day when there is preaching in the 
meetinghouse, until it shall form a society, and file a 
certificate thereof in the clerk’s office: and when that 
shall have been done, said society shall have liberty 
to occupy said hall during the pleasure of the town.” 
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The Trinitarian Congregational Society was or- 
ganized the following November, called Rev. Samuel 
Stearns as its minister, and proceeded to build a sec- 
ond meetinghouse. Meanwhile, the town had voted 
to raise money for Unitarian preaching, and appointed 
a committee to control the meetinghouse on behalf 
of the Unitarians not more than half the time, subject 
to a majority vote of the town or parish. The with- 
drawal of the Trinitarians left the church property to 
the Unitarian majority, which formed the First 
Congregational Society, afterward called the First 
Parish. The town dissolved its relations with Rev. 
Samuel Stearns, and on April 22, 1833, turned over 
the unexpended pew-money to the First Congrega- 
tional Society. Thus Bedford ceased to be responsible 
for either of its churches, anticipating the action of the 
General Court which a few months later incorporated 
all existing religious societies in the Commonwealth, 
and took from the towns the right to control and the 
responsibility of supporting them. 

Forty-six years later, in the previously quoted 
sesquicentennial address, one of the sons of Samuel 
Stearns could say of these events: ‘‘It was an excellent 
arrangement in the beginning, this constituting towns 
into parishes and making man, woman, and child 
interested in and responsible for the support of re- 
ligion, but it ceased to be so the moment men began 
substantially to differ. The moment the disagreement 
became general, the system was doomed. Thenceforth, 
they who differed in opinion had to become separate 
in action. I do not propose to discuss here the move- 
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ments that led to the separation. I was here on the 
ground during most of them, a not uninterested ob- 
server, although, not being at that time a legal voter 
in the town, I took no part in its proceedings. Much 
there was that was painful about them. I have 
never been disposed to hold my fellow townsmen on 
either side as responsible for that. They did not 
originate the movement. It was the result of a great 
tidal wave of changing opinions and newly-awakened 
activities, which was sweeping over this whole region, 
and was predestined to reach Bedford sooner or later. 

‘“‘We have here now two religious. societies, the 
heirs respectively of the old church and of the old 
town in its ecclesiastical capacity. Let them now, 
each by their own methods, and according to their own 
convictions of the truth. and the right, responsible 
only to God, and paying all due deference to each 
other, combine their strength to make the whole 
favored population a pure, temperate, upright, God- 
fearing and God-loving people, and may God Almighty 
bless them both in so doing!” 

Another sixty years have passed since these 
words were uttered, and the growth of liberalism in 
New England has almost eliminated the theological 
differences which were so vitally important a century 
ago. These two churches will hold union services 
during the coming summer. Bedford now has a 
Catholic church also. Many new names appear on 
the town roster, but all its people rejoice in their 
common heritage, the stately meetinghouse which 
was built by the town for the glory of God. 


Needed—A Unifying Philosophy of Freedom 
Horace Westwood 


Horace Westwood, Unitarian minister in Berkeley, Calif., is the author of ‘“‘This Do and Live’’ (Beacon Press), reviewed in this issue. 


T is often said that within our free churches there 
can be no unifying philosophy, and that the only 
possible basis of togetherness is upon purposes 

and objectives concerning the nature of which there 
can be little debate. 

The critic might well observe that this is indica- 
tive of a curious intellectual ineptitude, not to speak of 
the lack of spiritual discernment. If it be true, there is 
little to distinguish a free church from any secular 
society united on the basis of humanitarian ideals. 

However correct the critic may or may not be, 
one thing is certain: the spectacle of free churches 
without a philosophy of freedom presents a strange 
anomaly. How can we be free unless we have some 
understanding of the grounds of freedom and some 
clear conception of the nature of that freedom which 
we have boasted is our raison d’étre? 

When one seeks to answer this question, one 
wonders whether or not we really have understood 
the nature of our distinctive genius as free churches. 
The history of our movement since the days of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing would, in the main, provide a 
negative answer. In the immortal passage beginning 
with “I call that mind free’’ Channing places freedom 
as the goal of being. We, on the contrary, have made 
it the condition by which, as churches, we exist. An 
entirely different thing! 


To illustrate. For us freedom has been conceived 
as affording the right of free discussion, the right to 
believe or disbelieve, the right to advocate any opinion. 
Or it has been conceived of as an absence of those re- 
straints and external compulsions associated with 
external authority of any kind. 

The historical development of our movement 
might have been entirely different had we conceived 
of freedom in terms of goals. For instance: suppose 
we had conceived of our churches as societies whose 
primary function was the education of persons in the 
processes of freedom, in order that they might become 
free men in harmony with Channing’s ideal of what 
constitutes the free mind. At least our churches 
would have been characterized by the following: 

(1) The objective of free men in a free society. 

(2) A philosophy of human nature, the basic 
concept of which would be that of man as a being 
possessing within himself the potentialities of free- 
dom; that is, the innate capacity under certain con- 
ditions to overcome all determinisms. Such a philos- 
ophy would in the nature of the case possess certain 
transcendent elements, which in themselves resolve all 
discussions of theism, humanism and immortality. 

(8) A gospel of human nature. That is, the declara- 
tion to the world that potentially man is the kind of 
being who can become free. The acceptance of such a 
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gospel, of course, is an act of faith. But then, so is 
faith in democracy. 

(4) A culture and discipline of life. Freedom is 
not a gift but an achievement requiring discipline. 

(5) A social message. Since certain external 
conditions as well as inner disciplines are essential to 
freedom, therefore it is incumbent upon free churches 
to work for that kind of environment in which men 
may become free. 

Some may ask in reply to this, ““What is freedom 
for?” It may be answered that once men have 
really become free their functional vision will be clear. 

However, be this as it may, in the philosophy and 
gospel of freedom is to be found our fulfillment and 
mission as free churches. Without such a philosophy 
and gospel we are doomed to ineptitude and futility. 
Moreover, without such, we may not build that 
inner authority of compulsion upon which depends 
the realization of those administrative objectives for 
which President Eliot so eloquently appeals. 

* * * 


A Unitarian Society Is Born 


IAMI has a Unitarian church organization and 
its future is a bright one. The story is worth 
telling, not because it is of a large achievement 

or because it has a happy. ending—the end is not in 
sight yet—but because it has a happy beginning. 
Happy because sound—no high-pressure missionary 
enterprise here won over indifferent people and per- 
suaded them that they needed a church. The people 
themselves felt the need and asked the American 
Unitarian Association how they could best effect an 
organization. 

These people are permanent residents of a grow- 
ing city. After a boom and a slump, Miami is now 
in the second and long-term period of its growth. 
That it is already a marked place on the business map 
of the country is shown by the fact that Chrysler, 
Ford, Cadillac, Sears Roebuck, Walgreen and the 
big New York shops have built there elaborately 
and for permanent business. The population is now 
about 111,000 and is growing rapidly. One real estate 
man alone has built recently three hundred $5,000 
homes, and hundreds of similar homes are being 
erected on government loans. As they are of stucco, 
with no cellars or elaborate heating plants, these 
homes are equivalent to $10,000 homes in the North. 

Miami is the port for Central and South American 
and Cuban travel. The Pan-America airport is one 
of the largest and most beautiful in the country. 
And travelers take this air travel for granted: the days 
of the steamer to South America are numbered. 

All of this means, of course, that Miami will soon 
be thought of not as a tourist resort but as a great 
city; and it will have all of a great city’s social con- 
trasts and strains, all of a great city’s spiritual needs. 

Some years ago a few Unitarians got together and 
asked for services. The last series of these was con- 
ducted in 1982 by Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, formerly 
of the Second Church in Boston, who after his retire- 
ment was living in Winter Park, Florida. During 
this series, which was in the winter when visitors were 
in Florida, eighty-two people were present. 

After that no more services were held, but a 
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skeleton Unitarian organization was held together, 
including Dr. L. Harold Klock and Donald Miller, the 
manager of the Sears Roebuck Miami branch. On a 
recent visit to the Negro schools in the neighborhood 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter stopped in Miami and held a 
meeting in the Jewish synagogue. This happened 
after the visiting season was over, and sixty people, all 
permanent residents, were present. A request was 
made for another speaker and for aid in organizing, 
and Rev. Everett M. Baker, executive vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association, went down. 
Through the courtesy of Rabbi Kaplon and the kind- 
ness of a member of his synagogue the Mayfair 
Theater was made available, without charge, for a 
meeting. Eighty-five people were present. After the 
aim of the Unitarians had been explained forty-five 
stayed to organize the new society, whose leaders are 
Dr. J. Harold Klock, president; Mrs. Donald Miller, 
vice president; Miss Ruth Bartlett, treasurer; Miss 
B. Marian Beals, secretary. 

This board plans to build up the organization 
during the summer, canvassing for financial pledges 
and arranging for neighborhood Sunday schools—for 
the Mayfair Theater, while available for Sunday 
services, does not lend itself to Sunday school pur- 
poses. The services will begin next fall. 

The majority of the people interested in this ven- 
ture are young, and they have not felt at home in 
any of the existing churches in Miami—which are not 
liberal, although two of them are Congregational. 

Unitarianism, we are thinking and saying today, 
is on the march. In the past we have often been re- 
proached for an alleged self-satisfaction, a lack of 
missionary zeal. Probably we have our self-satisfied 
element— as every denomination does. But we do 
not lack missionary zeal. And it is a fortunate mis- 
sionary indeed who enters new territory by invitation, 
and not to hand things out, but to aid people who 
know what they want and mean to achieve it. 

De. 
* * * 
QUINCY CHURCH PROGRESSES 

The annual meeting of the First Unitarian Church of 
Quincy, IIl., held on May 6, was well attended. Reports were 
received with enthusiasm, especially the report of the treasurer 
that all bills were paid with a balance in the treasury. The 
minister, who had served the church for a year with vesper ser- 
vices while minister of the Keokuk church, began his resident 
ministry on January first. Nine new members were reported, 
and large congregations that sometimes tax the capacity of the 
auditorium. Julius Kespohl, Roy Keller and Edward C. Hess 
were elected to the board of trustees. Plans were launched for 
the observance of the centennial of the founding of the church 
to be held in April or May of next year. 

* * * 
THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 

The Unitarian Festival is scheduled for Thursday, May 26, 
and will be held at the Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 
Federal Street, which region will, at the Festival hour, be free 
from traffic congestion, and has adequate parking areas. The 
banquet hall is on the top floor of the building and is large and 
airy. An organ will make it possible to have occasional inter- 
ludes of music. 

The dinner will be served by an ample corps of waiters at 
6.30 p. m., and after Hon. Sanford Bates has spoken, there 
will be dancing. The price is two dollars. Dress will be op- 
tional. — 
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GOOD NEWS! 


The Appeals Committee of the General 
Alliance takes this opportunity to thank 
all the branches that so generously con- 
tributed to the appeals this year. As a 
result of this co-operative effort, several 
appeals were oversubscribed and enough 
money has come in, in the “‘undesignated”’ 
fund, to make up all deficits. 

This is good news to you and to us, but 
more especially is it good news to those for 
whom the money has been raised. We 
realize that many branches have contrib- 
uted at a real sacrifice. Our special grati- 
tude goes out to them. 

At the October meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance a special col- 
lection was taken up for the appeal for 
widows and daughters of Unitarian min- 
isters. We very much appreciate this co- 
operation and this generous contribution 
will greatly increase the amount given to 
this appeal, which “never has enough to go 
around.” 

As this article goes to press the final 
figures are not available. A full financial 
statement will appear in the annual report 
of the Appeals Committee in the Manual. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman, 
Committee on Appeals. 


* * 


JUNIOR ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


The Junior Alliance girls and their 
leaders attending the Junior Alliance Con- 
ference at Arlington, Mass., on Saturday, 
April 30, numbered over one hundred. 
Fourteen different branches answered to 
the roll call with an account of their work 
during the year. After a cordial greeting 
extended by Rev. John N. Mark and Mrs. 
Samuel W. Harris, president of the Arling- 
ton Alliance, the girls had the pleasure of 
hearing a few words from Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise, president, and Mrs. J. Jarvis 
Preble, New England vice president, of 
the General Alliance. Miss Helen M. 
Church, chairman of Friendly Links, gave 
a brief talk on the work of her committee. 
The speaker of the morning, Miss Frances 
W. Wood, of the Religious Education 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave a wonderful talk on the 
rules for happiness and the building of a 
co-operative, ‘‘streamlined’’ life, which 
she illustrated with many interesting and 
inspiring stories. 

At 12.45 cocoa was served and a social 
hour enjoyed over the luncheon table. 
The business meeting was called to order 
at 1.380 and the following conference of- 
ficers elected for the coming year; Cather- 
ine Leonardi of Plymouth, Mass., presi- 
dent; Nancy Walker, Dorchester, Mass., 
vice president; Jean Mark, Arlington, 
Mass., secretary and treasurer. It was 
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announced that the conference next year 
will be held at the First Parish Church of 
Dorchester, Mass. A short session of the 
singing of old-time and popular songs was 
enjoyed, followed by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and his wonderful colored mov- 
ing pictures of the Isles of Shoals. 


* * 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE AL- 
LIANCE 


Eighty-seven Alliance branches were 
represented at the meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance held in the 
First Church, Dedham, Mass., on April 21. 
Six hundred and thirty-three women an- 
swered to the roll call and $188 was col- 
lected for the benefit of the Prendergast 
Preventorium and its work for diabetic 
boys, about which Mrs. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham gave an interesting talk. 

Miss Isabel C. French gave a most in- 
teresting historical sketch of the church, 
which is celebrating its three-hundredth 
anniversary, and both the minister, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, and Mrs. Harold L. 
Babcock, president of the hostess branch, 
extended a cordial welcome. 

Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke on “The Challenge of Religious 
Education.”’ She stressed the fact that 
religious education should begin in the 
home and the great responsibility which 
rests upon parents and teachers. Our chil- 
dren must be prepared and inspired now to 
carry on the torch of leadership, and the 
Alliance must help to build church schools 
and let religious education become a per- 
sonal concern. God cannot create Chris- 
tian character without the help of men and 
women. Religious education concerns us 
all, the building of Christian character be- 
comes our sacred duty! 

The afternoon session opened with a 
vocal solo by Mrs. Frederick P. Kimball. 
The officers for the past year were re- 
elected with the exception of the treasurer, 
—Miss Ruth Putnam of Leominster, 
Mass., being elected for the coming year. 
Four new directors were also elected. It 
was announced that the next meeting on 
October 20 would be in Kennebunk, 
Maine. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot gave an ad- 
dress, “From Maine to California,’ and 
spoke of the following as encouraging 
signs he had noticed during his travels 
from coast to coast: a growing sense of de- 
nominational loyalty among the churches 
and a growing sense of regional fellowship 
among our churches, in many cases fos- 
tered especially by the Associate Alliance. 
There is also a growing spirit of real co- 
operation among the major independent 
agencies of our fellowship on a national 
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scale. The Alliance, the League, the As- 
sociation, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and the Ministerial Union are be- 
coming a team, with a strong sense of one 
common purpose. Together we are creat- 
ing the Unitarian Church, which to him is 
the greatest sign of hope today. 

Dr. Eliot closed with the following chal- 
lenge: 

“Never was the function of the Church 
so utterly indispensable as it is today. We 
need the courage and the vision of every 
Unitarian and of every Unitarian parish 
church, and we need our united strength 
from Maine to California. Just as soon as 
we are ready in that sense, I believe with all 
my heart that there will come to the Uni- 
tarian Church of America, by the grace of 
God, a word to speak to this country which 
it is desperately important that America 
should hear. It is an assignment which 
has chosen us. In the light of that, I 
would ask: you and, through you, your 
parish church, to a rededication! of all we 
are and have to the service of our Unitarian 
Church. We ask thy blessing in united 
strength. Amen.” 

* * 


ALLIANCE DATE 


June 8. Workshop Conference in the 
church of the First Congregational Society, 
Leominster, Mass., 10 a.m. Five Massa- 
chusetts directors have arranged this 
conference on methods of Alliance work: 
Miss Ruth Putnam, Mrs. Frederick F. 
Johnson, Mrs. John K. Eager, Mrs. Harry 
A. Billings and Mrs. George F. Smith. 
The General Alliance officers and all com- 
mittee chairmen will be present. Each 
will speak for ten minutes with a question 
period of five minutes following. Box 
luncheon. Coffee will be served by the 
hostess branches. Members of the branches 
of which the above are directors are urged 
to attend. Anyone else will be welcome. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Women’s Alliance of the Com- 
munity Church of New York has suffered 
a great loss in the death of Marion Gay- 
lord Atwell, a staunch member and a 
past president. She was greatly loved, and 
her loyalty to ideals, her strength and cour- 
age, were treasured by all who knew her. 
The thought of her enthusiastic interest in 
a constructive world peace will be an in- 
spiration to work together toward that end, 
in her memory. 

The Women’s Alliance of Hubbardston, 
Mass., wishes to pay tribute to Mrs. Er- 
nest Woodward, who served as treasurer 
of its branch twenty-four years. She was 
greatly loved by all who knew her and her 
presence will be sadly missed. ; 
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ALL-ROUND ACTIVITIES 


First Unitarian Church, San Diego, 
‘Calif., at their April meeting had a lunch- 
eon, elected officers for the ensuing year 
and enjoyed the dramatic reading of a Van 
Dyke play by Mrs. E. A. Howell. A group 
of their members have purchased a new 
clock for the church dining room. Their 
Social Service Committee is looking after 
two needy families until they can become 
self-supporting. 

The Brooklyn, Mich., Alliance has six 
faithful members led by Mrs. Ford, who 
passed her ninetieth birthday in Novem- 
ber. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., reports that out of 
their sixteen members, three subscribe to 
‘The Christian Register, which is often read 
and discussed at meetings. 

Detroit, Mich. Inspired by the Junior 
Alliance, a Friendly Link chairman has 
commenced work. Their social service 
work has been carried on by Mrs. Herbert 
Bowen for more than twenty years. She 
is well past eighty but still alert and ac- 
tive. The Laymen’s League planned, 
prepared and served a very successful din- 
ner for the Alliance. 

Jackson, Mich. Without a church, the 
Alliance studies denominational history 
and current news and sends the entire 
amount of their dues to the General Al- 
liance for dues and appeals. 

The Church of the Unity, Spring- 
field, Mass., concluded its forty-fourth 
year with a delightful luncheon followed 
by annual reports and election of officers. 
Following a historical prologue a charming 
presentation of a scene from ‘Mary of 
Scotland” was given. 

* * 


HIGHLIGHTS AHEAD 


The annual business meeting of the 
“General Alliance will be held Wednesday, 
May 25, 1938, in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 10 a. m., for the presentation 
of reports, consideration of a revision of the 
by-laws, and other business. A public 
meeting will be held in the same place at 
2.15 p.m. Branches should prepare to 
send delegates and, when possible, con- 
tribute to their expenses. The afternoon 
devotional service will be conducted by 
Rev. Wilton E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., 
and the address given by Rev. Walton E. 
Cole of Toledo, Ohio. 

Alliance Week at the Shoals, July 23-30. 
‘The minister for the week will be Dr. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘The lecturer on the five mornings will be 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘The morning conferences will deal with the 
work of the Committees on Appeals, 
Junior Work, Programs, and Social Ser- 
vice, and the conference led by the presi- 
dent will take place on Monday morning 
instead of Friday. 

For the evening program Mrs. W. Clarke 
Haywood of Salem is in charge of the 
dramatics. A musical with Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Harrington as artists, and a lec- 


ture by Howard Corey on “‘Romance and 
Mystery on the Maine Coast” are planned. 
An evening will be devoted to the reading 
of selections of prose and poetry suitable 
for use in compiling devotional services. 

Ft 


STOP—LOOK—LISTEN! 


“Cheerful Letter Committee? They 
write letters to shut-ins or something like 
that.”” Thus an Alliance woman answered 
a new member’s inquiry. When they next 
met the younger woman exclaimed: 

“Oh, Mrs. H—, I went with our Cheer- 
ful Letter chairman to the monthly con- 
ference, and was I thrilled! The meeting 
was in Eliot Hall at headquarters and the 
cordial greeting we received at the door 
made us feel right at home. At 10.30 
a. m. the chairman rapped for order and 
a short devotional service was led by our 
president, Mrs. Wise. The secretary’s 
interesting report of the last meeting 
made me begin to realize the scope of this 
wonderful work. The treasurer reported 
for the Sunshine Bag Fund which helps 
print and distribute the Cheerful Letter 
Magazine, the real heart of the exchange 
through which shut-ins and people want- 
ing correspondents get in touch with each 
other. Each local chairman needs one, and 
I subscribed myself and know I am going 
to enjoy answering the appeals from lonely 
folks who need reading matter, sewing 
materials, ete. The chairman of Corre- 
spondence and Appeals read letters from 
lonely, brave women, young and old, ex- 
pressing their appreciation of letters, 
patchwork pieces, magazines, etc., received 
from interested friends. Letters from 
teachers of rural schools adopted by local 
branches expressed gratitude for stubs of 
pencils, crayons, scrap paper, etc., and 
small gifts and trimmings sent for the 
school Christmas tree. 

“The Library chairman reported on 
many school libraries started in lonesome 
communities from the sunny South to 
Northern Labrador. She stressed the 
need for greater effort to get books and 
magazines to those who prize them, men- 
tioning near-by social service centers which 
would call for them. 

“The Home Study chairman told of 
teachers and pupils whom she had intro- 
duced by mail, and mentioned some of the 
subjects chosen, English, History, Book- 
keeping and Home Economics. The Bible 
chairman reported sending several Bibles. 

“When, in closing the meeting, the 
chairman expressed her appreciation of 
the work carried on by her Central Com- 
mittee, which includes twelve local mem- 
bers, two from New Jersey and two from 
California, it made me realize the extent 
of the work, especially when she read letters 
from Canadian friends. 

“The noon hour brought an end to the 
friendly meeting all too quickly, for I en- 
joyed every minute of it. Believe me, I 
am going to do my part in this wonderful 
work, and if we could only get our members 


to attend one of these meetings I know 
they would become interested!”’ 


If YOU will STOP the first Friday of 
the month at 10.30 at Eliot Hall, LOOK 
at a Cheerful Letter Magazine with its 
pathetic appeals, and LISTEN to the re- 
ports of the wonderful work being done 
by this committee, you too will want to 
do your part in bringing good cheer into 
lonely lives. 

* * 
OFFICERS ELECTED 

The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service announce the following officers and 
directors for 1938-1939: Chairman: Mrs. 
Robert N. Ganz, Cambridge; secretary: 
Mrs. Angelo Hall, Wellesley Hills; treas- 
urer: Mrs. Henry F. Marden, Wollaston; 
directors: Mrs. James H. Barnard, Nor- 
well, Mrs. J. Horace Faull, Cambridge, 
Mrs. Wm E. Hoag, Dorchester, Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Holt, Lexington, Mrs. J. Harry 
Hooper, Hingham, Mrs. Frederick T. Lord, 
Boston, Miss Harriet R. Pease, Spring- 
field, Mrs. Guy W. Stantial, Melrose, 
Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, Canton, 
Mrs. E. Stanley Swift, New Bedford, 
Mrs. Charles P. Wellman, Woburn, and 
(ex-officio) Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, 
Winchester. 

* a 
ROWE CAMP 

For the ninth year Rowe Camp will 
welcome Alliance members during the 
week of July 11-15. There will be morn- 
ing conferences in the Memorial Church 
at 11 o’clock, led by Miss Ruth M. Twiss. 
Her general topic is to be “Unitarianism 
in Action.”? Each evening there will be a 
song service at sunset conducted by one 
of the Camp family. 

All Alliance members are cordially in- 
vited to attend. The charge for the week 
is $10. Details regarding transportation, 
camp outfit, etc., will gladly be given. 
Address Miss Harriet R. Pease, 62 Avon 
Place, Springfield, Mass. 

* * 


REMEMBER! 

Work on the Manual for 1938-1939 
has begun. Have the secretary and 
treasurer of your branch send full infor- 
mation, written legibly, as promptly as 
possible. Without the co-operation of 
every Alliance branch the Manual Com- 
mittee cannot produce an aceurate and 
complete handbook. 

aK * 
THANK YOU 

Your editor wishes to thank all those 
who responded to her S O § call for news 
for the Reporter page, and urges every 
Alliance branch to remember that in order 
to make these pages of any value, we must 
have news to print. Help us make next 
year’s Reporter the best ever! 


- GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 
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LIFE IN oO LETE RAPE 


A TECHNIQUE FOR 


PERSONAL LIVING 
This Do and Live, by Horace West- 
wood. The Beacon Press. $1.50. 


Among the so many thousand people 
in this country who profess and call 
themselves liberals—in religion or in life 
generally—there are a number of amateur 
photographers, shoemakers, musicians, sur- 
geons, engineers, and golfers. The ama- 
teur photographers and golfers are a pain 
to themselves or others until they buckle 
down to learning the technique of their 
hobby. The surgeons and engineers are 
definitely forbidden to practice until 
competent bodies have looked into their 
technical qualifications. 

But when these people leave their 
specialized pursuits and express themselves 
as liberals they feel that they have entered 
another sphere—the spiritual, which is 
above the realm where any technique is 
necessary—unless you call reading The 
Nation and attending church when the 
weather is dry an adequate technique for 
the spiritual life. 

But man, as Bergson pointed out, is a 
tool-using animal, and he does not feel 
happy on the more or less uncharted seas 
of the spirit without some navigating 
equipment. Hence the success of New 
Thought, the Oxford movement, Christian 
Science and similar religions. Their success 
is not based on their truth-content, but 
on the fact that they provide people with 
definite technique for building and groom- 
ing their spirits. 

Horace Westwood has braved the 
prejudice against any form of “spiritual 
exercises’”” by adopting the methods of 
these cults and applying them to the 
thought-content of liberal religion. His 
book, as he says, is not one to read but to 
use. Its “lessons”? are based on group 
experience—and the group included people 
of diverse faiths and of none. There is 
nothing in the book that you have to 
agree with. Anything in it that does not 
check with your own experience you can 
ignore or correct. All the author asks is 
that you do something for fifteen minutes 
a day—by which he means every day, and 
at the same hour. He promises that if 
you do this you will cause things to happen 
to your own personality. It will change, 
and along a line which you have predeter- 
mined when you undertook this job. 

The job is simply to isolate your chosen 
fifteen minutes from the rest of the day— 
by relaxing and forgetting the chores of 
that day. Then you read the ‘‘esson’’— 
with pencil and notebook by you. You 
then write down what the lesson has con- 
veyed to you—and it may not be what it 
conveyed to Mr. Westwood—and you 
write it down as an affirmation. 


When the “grouper” enters his quiet 
hour he waits for guidance. In this quiet 
period your conscious mind as well as 
your unconscious is on the job, and your 
conscious mind is focused on a definite 
theme—and critically. 


These themes are not wish-fulfillment 


fantasies or the author’s original thoughts. 
They are the accepted truths of the uni- 
verse and of men. Some readers might 
designate a few of them as platitudes: but 
the point is that a platitude may be very 
important and very easily ignored. What 
counts is the relation of the individual 
to the platitude anyway: and the reorien- 
tation of the individual is the author’s aim. 

By speaking of platitudes, however, I 
may give a wrong impression. The author 
has not culled his material from old source 
books of morals. He has gone to poets, 
scientists, philosophers and psychologists, 
including the ‘‘depth-psychologists.”’ Pos- 
sibly he is the first psychological purveyor 
to the layman who has stressed the fact 
that memories are indestructible: some- 
thing pointed out only recently by Freud 
and not yet generally known. 

But the point of the book is not the 
conveyance of new knowledge: the point 
is to make the most fruitful personal at- 
titude toward the universe more than a 
creed, more than a set of principles, to 
make it part of the emotional, conative, 
indeed the very physiological structure. 


It is therefore useless to ask whether- 


the author has succeeded. For that is not 
his responsibility. The technique did, as 
a matter of fact, succeed with those who 
tried it in the author’s experimental 
operations on which the book is built. 

The reader who wishes to know, there- 
fore, the value of this book will have to 
invest not only the price of the book but 
fifteen minutes a day of his more or less 
valuable time. 

Llewellyn Jones. 


2 * * 
EMERSON IN TRANSITION 

Young Emerson Speaks. Edited by 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

Emerson, the essayist, is known the 
world over as the prophet of self-reliance 
and monistic idealism. Less widely known 
is the younger Emerson who was a Chan- 
ning Unitarian and became minister of our 
Second Church in Boston. 

By what mental and spiritual processes 
the young Emerson, whose mind was at 
first tinged with the dualistic supernatu- 
ralism of Channing, became in due course 
the sage of Concord who rejected dualism, 
and proclaimed an omnipresent divinity, 
has never been very clear. 

Professor A. C. McGiffert, Jr., has ren- 
dered a useful service by providing the 


missing link in the evolution of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. In “Young Emerson 
Speaks’’ he has gathered together a num- 
ber of previously unpublished discourses 
written during the early and transitiona! 
periods of Emerson’s career, and these 
enable us to watch his developing thought 
and experience. In the later of these dis- 
courses the Channing disciple is revealing 
less confidence and becoming apologetic 
while the prophet of self-reliance is win- 
ning his way to a controlling position in 
the life of the young minister. 
.It is not only young Emerson who 
speaks in this volume. Professor McGiffert 
has much of a useful nature to contribute. 
His valuable introduction and supple- 
mentary notes reveal the thoroughness 
with which he has assimilated his Emer- 
sonian material. He expresses his con- 
viction that the basic reason for Emerson’s 
abandonment of his ministerial career was 
his strong -preference for the type of 
leadership which is unhindered by the 
necessity of maintaining contact with a 
congregation of slow-moving followers. 
Emerson desired to forge ahead on the 
path of intellectual and spiritual integ- 
rity, leaving others to follow as they could. 
The records of Emerson’s. preaching 
provide an informative addendum to a 
commendable volume. 
S. T. Pagesmith. 
* 


* 


GOOD FOR DEVOTIONS 


Thirty Psalmists, by Fleming James. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 

The author, who is Old Testament pro- 
fessor at Berkeley Divinity School, has: 
here selected one fifth of the Psalms for 
original translation and careful scrutiny. 
Adopting the late Hermann Gunkel’s 
principle of classification according to 
types, the thirty psalms are grouped under 
various headings such as Hymns, Laments, 
Trust, Penitence, etc. He names his talks 
“thirty psalmists’’ because he seeks to 
read the psalms as primarily works of self- 
revelation on the part of their respective 
writers. While scholarly, the style is 
simple, and it is the sort of book lovers 
of the Psalms will use for daily reading. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


FOR READING AND REFERENCE 


The Mission and Message of Jesus, by 
H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
Wright. E. P. Dutton and Company. $5.00. 

Nothing need be said about this exposi- 
tion of the Gospels in the light of modern 
research except that if a minister wants a 
scholarly presentation of the life of Jesus 
from the liberal standpoint, this is the book 
for him to have upon his most accessible 
shelf. 

R.G.-S. 
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These Societies Entitled 
at Annual Meeting 


The following churches and societies, 
having complied with Article II of the 
By-Laws of the Association, are entitled 
to representation at the next annual 
meeting on May 26, 1938. If any omis- 
sions are discovered in the list, or if any 
society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desired that notice be sent to me 


without delay. 


Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Alton, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N. H. 
Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:—- 

First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church in Rox- 
bury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Bulfinch Place 
Chapel. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 

_ Church, South 
Boston. 

Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

Roslindale. 

Channing Church, 


Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. , 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington. Vt. 


Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. | 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. ; 
Unity Unitarian 
Church. 
Third Unitarian. 
The People’s Church. 
Abraham Lincoln 
Center. 
The Church of the 
Brotherhood. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 


Dallas, Texas. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Easton, Mass.:— 
First Congregational 
Parish. 
Unity Church, 
North Easton. 
Eastport, Maine. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


to Delegates 


of A. U. 


Ellsworth, Maine. 
El Paso, Texas. 
Erie, Pa. 

Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, III. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Franklin, N. H. 


Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 


Hackensack, N. J. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Society. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Hobart, Ind. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Texas. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, lowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N. H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Laconia, N. H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton Unitarian 

Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lundar, Man., Can. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 


A., May 26 


Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Nantucket, Mass. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Natick, Mass. 

Natick, South, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

New London, Conn. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R. I. 

Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious 

Society. 
Newton Centre Uni- 
tarian Society. 
Society at West New- 
ton. 
New York, N. Y.:— 
Church of All Souls, 
Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian 
Church. 

Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 

First Unitarian, 
Flushing. 

Fourth Unitarian, 
Flatbush. 

Hollis Unitarian 
Church. 

The Harlem Unitari- 
an Church. 

Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 


Oakland, Calif. 

Oak Point, Man., Can. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Orange, N. J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Ottawa, Can. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterborough, N. H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian 

Church. 

Unitarian Society of 

Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian. 

Northside Unitarian. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Maine:— 

First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R. I.:— 

First Congregational 

Church. 

Westminster Congre- 

gational Society. 

Bell St. Chapel. 


Quincy, Ill. 
Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Congregational 
Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 
Society. 


Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Riverton, Man., Can. 
Rochester, N. H. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Saco, Maine. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Church. 
Second Church. 
Salina, Kan. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian 
of Seattle. 
Icelandic Liberal 
Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Churches 


Summit, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, IIL. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Willmar, Minn, 
Wilton, N. H.:— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
Wilton Center Uni- 
tarian Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic). 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wynyard, Sask., Can. 


Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Church of All Souls 
(Correspondence) 

Genera! Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 

Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian 
Churches, Boston, 
Mass. 

Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 

The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelohia, Pa. 

Leominster Unitarian 
Ladies’ Benevolent 

Society. 

Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Boston, 
Mass. 

Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Street Meeting- 
house Society, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference. 

Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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News of the Churches 


Jamestown Considers Co-operation 


The Channing Club of the Jamestown, 
N. Y., Unitarian church has been ap- 
pointed the social service committee of 
the church. The program on which it is 
now engaged is a series of public meetings 
with speakers and question periods on 
consumer problems, practically a virgin 
field in Jamestown. 

The first talk in the series was on con- 
sumers’ co-operation, given by the minis- 
ter, Rev. John A. Leininger. On May 1 
the federal Associate Marketing specialist 
in charge of meat grading, whose office is 
in Buffalo, described the meat grading 
service of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, dis- 
tinguishing it clearly from the compul- 
sory inspection maintained at all packing 
houses engaged in interstate commerce. 
The grading service is optional and is not 
widely known or used, but is growing 
steadily as its value is recognized by meat 
dealers and housewives as well as the large 
buyers like clubs, hospitals, and hotels, 
who are now the largest users of graded 
meats. Letters were sent to all meat 
dealers in the vicinity, inviting them to the 
meeting, and a few of them came. So 
much of the meat shipped out of Buffalo 
is produced in New York’state that it 
would seem that state or local regulations 
would be required to deal with the problem, 
since only interstate shipments are under 
federal inspection and grading service. 
At any rate, it is hoped that other clubs 
will take up this study and some action 
may result. 

The next talk will be on life insurance, 
by a speaker from Buffalo; and others are 
planned for the fall on patent medicines, 
milk, and other related problems. 

H.G. McM. 


Hale Resigns from Rochester 


The annual meeting of the Church of 
the Unity (Unitarian) Society of Rochester, 
N. H., was brought to order in the church 
parlor Wednesday evening, May 4, at 
7.30 p.m. by Albian G. Weeks, chairman 
of the board of trustees. The treasurer 
reported all bills paid in full and a good 
sum still in the treasury. 

The minister, Clayton B. Hale, reported 
a very busy year for all departments, made 
possible because of ever-enduring co- 
operation. The average attendance at 
morning worship was forty-five and at 
evening worship forty-two. This is a 
very poor average for an established church 
but is considered good for this church, in 
view of the fact that it was closed ten years 
previous to the calling of the present min- 
ister over a year ago. 

The superintendent of the church school 
reported an enrollment in the junior church 
and church school of thirty-six, with five 
instructors. This report shows fine work 
on the part of the superintendent, as the 


school organized last December had only 
two pupils. The parish instructed the 
clerk to send her a vote of thanks. 

The president of the Women’s Branch 
Alliance reported many new members and 
a very active year. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
reported that there were twenty-five young 
people in regular attendance at its meet- 
ings. Through its splendid social work 
this group has attracted the interest of 
the city at large. 

Rev. Irving W. Stultz, minister-at-large 
for New Hampshire, brought the greetings 
and best wishes to the church from the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
and the American Unitarian Association. 

The resignation of Mr. Hale, who has 
served the church since his calling in the 
early part of 1937, was read by the clerk. 
The group voted to accept his resignation 
with sincere regret and several spoke of 
their pastor’s fine work in the parish. Mr. 
Hale will conclude his pastoral duties in 
Rochester June 80. Three members of 
the church were then appointed to a pul- 
pit committee to make arrangements for 
hearing several candidates for the pulpit, 
that a minister may be called by fall. 

The nominating committee presented to 
the meeting their nominations and the 
following elections were made: Albian G. 
Weeks, chairman of the board of trustees; 
Mrs. Gertrude Weeks, clerk; and Dr. 
Martha Marsden, treasurer. ‘Trustees, 
George A. Sanborn, Lewis Marsden, Etta 


B. Foss, Ada E. Preston, and Doris 
Preston representing the Women’s Alliance. 
Cob. A: 


Keene Church Holds May Festival 


The Unitarian church of Keene, N. H., 
happily combines tradition and uncon- 
ventionality in an annual May Festival 
of which dancing around the Maypole is a 
feature. The celebration this year also 
featured an entertainment on the evening 
of Friday, May 6, ‘‘Under the Big Top.’’ 
The whole affair was colorful enough and 
of enough city-wide interest to rate a two 
column first page story in The Keene 
Evening Sentinel. More than two hundred 
people were served at two suppers and a 
successful fair was conducted. Mrs. My- 
ron A. Nims and Miss Edith Fletcher were 
general chairmen of the Festival. 

Mrs. Kenneth McClearn was chairman 
of the entertainment committee. Others 
on the committee were Mrs. Herbert 
Whitehouse and Mrs. Richard Hill. The 
committee was assisted by Mrs. John H. 
Kline, Jr., Mrs. Sidney VanderMeer and 
Mrs. Helena Wheeler. Miss Eleanor Dale, 
dancing teacher, arranged the routines and 
directed the Spanish and Chinese dance 
numbers. Mrs. Catherine Ames was at 
the piano for the song numbers. 

Miss Edith Hapgood and Mrs. Theodore 
Barton were cochairmen in charge of the 


costumes, which represented much work. 
The members of the Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance sewed on the costumes. J. 
Hamilton Fish was in charge of make-up 
and Evans Daggett took charge of the 
lighting. 

The Maypole dance group included the 
following children: Janet Fish, Betty Ann 
VanderMeer, Peggy Gline, Constance 
Nelson, Ann Talbot, Janet Stearns, Muriel 
Spring, Virginia Thomas, Beverly White, 
Peggy McClearn, George Martin, Jimmy 
Fish, Bobby and Arthur Economu, Frank 
Gline, Herbert Smith and Dickie Spring. 


First Parish of East Bridgewater 


At the annual meeting held April 22, 
encouraging reports were given by the 


. minister, parish officers and secretaries 
‘of the different church societies. 


The treasurer reported all bills paid and 
a substantial balance in the bank. A 
heating plant has been installed in the 
church. The minister, Rev. James H. 
Woods, was re-elected and the following 
officers elected for the coming year: Clerk, 
Edmund W. Nutter; parish committee for 
two years, Theodore C. Tripp and George 
A. Simpson; treasurer, Mrs. E. W. White. 


Maynard Van Dyke Installed 


Maynard Van Dyke was installed as 
minister of the North Side Unitarian 
Church, North Avenue and Resaca Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Friday, May 13. Rev. 
Frank Edwin Smith, of the First Church, 
conducted the service and Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, a former 
minister of the church, preached the in- 
stallation sermon. 

Mr. Smith has been selected as the 
speaker at the meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference to be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, Wednesday, May 25. This is a 
meeting for ministers only. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 


The Connecticut Valley Conference 
during its anniversary meeting at Florence, 
Mass., passed resolutions of fraternal 
felicitations to the church and minister of 
the Free Congregational Society of Flor- 
ence, which is now celebrating its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 

Major items of business included a 
spirited debate on the question of joining 
the Southern New England Council. The 
final vote taken was in the affirmative, 
with very few dissenting votes. Rev. Wm. 
S. Nichols. of Danvers presented the propo- 
sition to the conference delegates, and he 
was ably seconded by George G. Davis 
of the Department of Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association, who 
spoke briefly. Later on a nominating 
committee appointed by President J. H. 
Frandsen, who was in the chair, submitted 
three names as a committee to serve on 
conference activities, the chairman to 
serve as representative on the Southern 
New England Council. These three were 
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elected as follows: Chairman, Rev. Rob- 
ert J. Raible of Greenfield; Professor J. H. 
Frandsen of Amherst, and William I. 
Harris of Rocky Hill, Conn. 

In this year of ‘‘appraisal’’ it also seemed 
fitting that a Connecticut Valley Appraisal 
Commission be formed, and this was voted 
as a recommendation from the Connecticut 
Valley Ministers’ Association. The motion 
provided for the appointment of one 
member of this commission by the presi- 
dent of the conference, a second, to be 
appointed by the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and these two 
to agree mutually upon a third member. 
Only one present or past officer or director 
shall be eligible to serve on this commis- 
sion. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Rowe Camp will be celebrated July 
10-11 with appropriate services and exer- 
cises, including a pageant, according to 
an announcement letter read by Mrs. 
George A. Robinson of Hartford, Conn., a 
member of the reunion committee which is 
headed by Rev. Charles P. Wellman. 

‘Suitable appropriations from the Con- 
ference funds were made for these two 
latter projects. 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler read a letter of 
greeting from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He also called the attention of 
the conference to the program of the May 
meetings and the summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals, and also announced the new 
Institute of Religious Education, which 
will be started this summer at our own 
Rowe Camp, continuing from June 25 to 
July 2. 

The afternoon speaker, Pennington 
Haile, assistant director, League of Na- 
tions Association, spoke on “‘Peace and the 
European Situation.” 

Brief group meeting, of the Associate 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the Min- 
isters’ Association, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, closed the afternoon ses- 
sion. The latter were addressed by Presi- 
dent John Brigham of the national Y. P. 
Rav; 

The devotional service opening the con- 
ference was in charge of a newcomer to 
the conference, Rev. Ben F. Kimpel of 
Amherst. Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minis- 
ter of the host church at Florence, appro- 
priately conducted the evening service, and 
sketched briefly the foundation of the 
Florence church and its early days. 

“Ethics of the Hearthstone” was the 
subject of the address of Rev. John Nicol 
Mark of Arlington, in which he empha- 
sized the need of religious training in the 
home. 

Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, New England vice 
president of the Alliance, continued along 
the same lines with “The Child in the 
Church School” as her subject. She 
stressed the desirability of early co-opera- 
tion between the home and the church 

school. We devote fewer hours than most 
denominations to the religious education 
< 
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of our children. Therefore it is important 
that we give them the best training pos- 
sible. 

One of the largest delegations for some 
years attended the conference, and nearly 
all the churches were well represented. 

Dorris R. Campbell. 


Channing Conference 


The 144th session of the Channing Con- 
ference, with 150 in attendance, was held 
in the First Parish Church, Taunton, 
Mass., on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 24. A devotional service was led 
by the minister, Rev. Wilton E. Cross, 
after which greetings were extended to the 
members by the president, William M. 
Emery of New Bedford. During the 
business meeting reports were given by 
Miss Helen Robertson, delegate to the 
Southern New England Council of Church 
Conferences, by Ernest W. Kuebler on the 
May meetings, and by Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., on the Church Schools’ 
Choir Festival and their paper, The 
Channing Chimes. 

Mr. Cross, for the nominating com- 
mittee, presented the following slate 
which was elected unanimously: President, 
William M. Emery of New Bedford; vice 
president, George A. Bosworth of Taunton; 
treasurer, John Courtland Knowles of 
Providence; secretary, Miss Helen M. 
Powell of Newport; executive committee, 
Miss Helen C. Robertson of Providence, 
James P. Hart of Fall River, and Lester 
Lassen of Dighton. Two new ministers 
in the Conference were introduced by Mr. 
Schacht: Rev. Henry G. Ives, now in 
Dighton, and Rev. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes 
at the Bell Street Chapel, Providence. 

The general topic for the afternoon was: 
‘How can the churches of the Conference 
be made more effective centers of religious 
influence?’”” The members divided into 
three groups for round-table discussion. 
Newton P. Leonard of the Westminster 
Church of Providence led the group which 
discussed how church services might be 
made more effective. They suggested 
that more people participate in the ser- 
vice, perhaps using lay readers; the care- 
ful selection of singable hymns; anniver- 
sary services, series of sermons, greater 
hospitality, and such inspiration as might 
be lasting. They recommended that all 
ministers in the Conference exchange pul- 
pits on the same Sunday; that those who 
find help in a service pass it on to others; 
and that men change their slogan from “TI 
have to go to church” to “I go to church 
on Sunday.” 

Mr. Kuebler, director of the Department 
of Religious Education, discussed church 
schools with his group. They bespoke 
support from the minister, interested and 
interesting teachers, use of the new ma- 
terial available, use of visual education and 
dramatics, and more teaching of Uni- 
tarianism. The third group under the 
leadership of Judge J. Ward Healey of 
Leominster, Mass., devoted their atten- 
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tion to making the denomination more ef- 
fective. They asked for the development 
of a sense of unity, for more co-operation 
between the churches, for a larger circula- 
tion of The Christian Register. 

After supper and a brief social time, the 
evening service of devotion was conducted 
by Mr. Ives. The speaker, Percy W. 
Gardner of Providence, had as his topic, 
“World Trends: Their Social and Religious 
Significance.” Basing his talk on personal 
observations made on frequent trips 
throughout Europe where he had unusually 
good opportunities to learn true condi- 
tions, Mr. Gardner clarified and made un- 
derstandable the present situation in the 
various European countries. Although 
Russia seems to be the least desirable 
country in which to live, yet for the mass 
of the people conditions are superior to 
what they were before the revolution, and 
the men now in power will stay there as 
long as they can convince the people that 
they are getting more than they did before. 
In Germany Hitler has welded together a 
national spirit, and it is only natural that 
they wish to expand their commerce. 
Austrians welcomed their annexation by 
Germany, as any change must be an ad- 
vantage. Hungary in its present state of 
desperation is logically in line to be taken 
over by Germany. Italy, now happy and 
prosperous, is wholeheartedly behind Mus- 
solini. In France internal troubles pre- 
vent much interest in outside nations. 
One should not blame England too much 
for its weak stand; it is impossible for her to 
recruit men for an adequate army. The 
Scandinavian countries have made the 
best solution of their problems, especially 
Denmark. There are no slums there, no 
unemployment, and the people are happy. 
Finland, aggressive and wide awake, Hol- 
land, rich and independent of other Euro- 
pean countries, Switzerland, a pure de- 
mocracy, personified in its president—in 
these countries the people have the form 
of government they want. 

The price paid for the totalitarian state 
is a high one—loss of freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom in religion. 
Those who can see clearly and speak 
wisely should stand up and give their lives 
for their preservation. Whatever gains 
have been made in the last two thousand 
years must be preserved—Paul’s message 
to the Athenians if kept alive will preserve 
civilization. 

The next meeting of the Conference will 
be held on the last Sunday in October at 
Fall River. 

Helen M. Powell, Secretary. 


Eugene Adopts New Hymnal 


The Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Eugene, Ore., has been enabled, 
by the generous gifts of members and 
friends, to install the new Hymns of the 
Spirit. By an inscription placed in the 
front of each book, the new hynmal is dedi- 
cated to the founders and charter members 
of the Eugene church. 
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The Family Circle 


ETHICAL CULTURE HAS ITS OWN 
MYSTERIES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the May issue of The Standard, the 
Ethical Culture magazine, in a review of 
our new hymnal, there are the following 
words: “there are twenty-seven hymns 
in which the word ‘God’ can quite legit- 
imately be sung by rationalists who have 
not lost their sense of poetry,” etc.; “and 
there are forty more in which the theistic 
implications, though more clearly tending 
to personalize the cosmic ground of moral 
obligation, can very well be used by any 
‘free’ worshipers who have come at any 
rate the greater part. of our way.”’ 

The reviewer is condescendingly kind 
to us who have not lost our sense of poetry 
in letting us use the word “‘God”’ legiti- 
mately. But what he means by the 
words “the cosmic ground of moral ob- 
ligation”’ is utterly beyond me, unless he 
is willing to admit that the seed of per- 
sonality is in the cosmic ground. I never 
heard of any ground which could produce 
a plant unless it first contained the seed 
of that plant. 

Moral obligation is a product of per- 
sonality, is it not, or have this reviewer 
and his kind invented a sort of soil which 
produces that which is not first there in 
seed form? 

I suggest that he get hold of and read a 
copy of James Martineau’s “Ideal Sub- 
stitutes for God,’ and although he may 
not agree with him he will find no misuse 
of words. 

Maxwell Savage. 
ey «€ 
HITLER PLEASED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Incidents like the one in Jersey City 
delight Hitler and the other European 
dictators. 

They point them out to their people as 
showing that freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage does not really exist, even in 
the United States. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


(True, and the Hitlerites in our midst 
probably clip and send to Germany those 
utterances in so-called conservative news- 
papers which compliment Mayor Hague on 
his skill in getting rid of “outside agi- 
tators.’’—Ed.) 

* * 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Tn your issue of May 5 you publish a list 
of churches that have adopted “‘Hymns 
of the Spirit.” This hymnal has been in 
use by the Ridgewood church since the 
last Sunday in January, but the name of 
our church is not included in the pub- 
lished list. A brief statement as to the 
omission might be in order. 

Milton E. Muder. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


The Unitarian Festival 


will be held at 
80 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON 
(Boston Chamber of Commerce Dining Room) 


Thursday, May 26, 1938 
Reception at 6 p. m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speaker will be: 
Hon. Sanford Bates 


Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and after 
Monday, May 23, 1938, between the hours of 9 and 
5 o'clock, 

Dinner tickets, $2.00. Dance tickets, 50 cents. 
Tickets for the speaking only, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and will 
be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people's group 
at 6 p.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Pérkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E, Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—Al! Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister... Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


HEAR 


“Man, Motor Vehicles and Alcohol ” — 


a timely address by 
DR. HARRY R. DE SILVA 


of the Harvard University Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research 


at a public meeting of the 


Unitarian Temperance Society 


Tuesday, May 24, at 3 p.m. 
in Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston 


For free Temperance literature, the Society’s 1938 pro- 
gram, and information concerning membership, write to 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Three New Pamphlets 


FIDELITY TO THE PILGRIMS’ SPIRIT 
By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


The Pilgrims were in earnest about all phases of life, and especially about religion, 
even to dare to sepatate themselves from the popular majority and to unite in an unpopu- 
lar minority. This pamphlet is especially suitable for distribution at Thanksgiving. 


No. 345 


: RELIGION OF THE OPEN ROAD 
By MAXWELL SAVAGE 


A radio sermon, written in a popular style, showing the opportunity for complete 
freedom of thought offered by the Unitarian Fellowship. 


No. 346 


A LAYMAN’S RELIGION 
By LEROY E. SNYDER 


An address delivered before the Eastern Convention of the Laymen’s League, Watch 
Hill, Rhode Island, September, 1936, and the General Conference, Niagara Falls, New 
York, October, 1937. Published in response to a widespread and urgent demand. 


No. 347 
Please order all pamphlets by number, not by title. 


Issued for free distribution 


Publications Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You Say You Do Subscribe 


F T N, E aul but you can nevertheless enlist in 


our campaign for new subscribers. 


. Subscribe on behalf of some local library: 
You Can: . 


college, church, club, or public. 


Subscribe on behalf of some friend who 
would appreciate the point of view of 


The Christian Register. 


Subscribe on behalf of a friend who is not 
now a liberal but might be persuaded or 
shocked into liberalism. 


Business interests advertise and “‘publicize” unceasingly: you should see the 
amount of “press release” material we get in our office. 


The illiberal elements, the proponents of political and economic cure-alls, 
are ceaselessly using every sort of propaganda. 


The answer to that kind of propaganda is our kind: education. 
If you are a Unitarian or a liberal of any type you are in a minority and . 
on the defensive. 


Take the offensive: enlarge the boundaries of your 
group; introduce as many people as possible to the 
medium and mouthpiece of that group. 


The Christian Register finds no justification for its ex- 


istence in being the organ of a coterie. It should be 
at least in the front line trenches with the other de- 
nominational agencies, and it ought to be a little in 
advance: scouting in No Man’s Land. 


Only our present subscribers can get us there. So: 


Subscribe on Behalf of Another 


(And we hope he will do his own renewing.) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Forward, Superpatriots! 

We have for long been puzzled by the 
logic of superpatriotism of the ‘‘Red Net- 
work” brand. When patriotism demands 
that the patriot defend his country by at- 
tacking the wife of its President and a 
varying proportion of the personnel of its 
Cabinet, the commitments of loyalty 
threaten to become rather complicated. 
And the complications increase. It looks 
now as if the superpatriots would have to 
clean out what has always been regarded 
as a safe repository of American patriotic 
ideals: the office of the army chaplains. 
They have gone pink! In an official docu- 
ment from the office of their chief they 
have recommended a correspondence course 
in “Fundamental Economic and Social 
Philosophy,” based on the text of Henry 
George’s “Progress and Poverty”’ and 
issued by the Henry George School of 
Social Science. Don’t they know that 
Henry George was a “radical” whose 
teachings would upset the balance of the 
real-estate market? If they do not, we are 
sure that the author of “The Red Net- 
work?’ will tell them. However, those of 
us who are not superpatriots will be glad 
to see Henry George get a break in a day 
when his rival, Karl Marx, seemed to be 
getting about ninety-nine percent of the 
publicity. 

* * 
Almost a Criminal Libel 

The Living Church for May 11 appears 
wearing sackcloth and ashes. Its corre- 
spondence column is filled with complaint 
and its editorial page with apology. A 
Maine clergyman had been reported to 
have taken part in a joint communion ser- 
vice in a Methodist church in which other 
Protestant ministers took part, including a 
Unitarian. The editor admits that he 
should not have believed such a terrible 
thing without investigation—and the dread- 
ful fact is that somebody deceived him. 
The awful thing did not really happen. 

* ok 


The Foamy Wave Recedes 

A press release from Chicago affirms 
that “relegalized beer’ is having a reces- 
sion of its own. Its sales are falling off— 
ninety percent of the increased consump- 
tion of the last three years is already wiped 
out. We wonder if the relegalization took 
the kick out or whether our personal im- 
pression—which, until now, we have 
never dared confess—of beer is being 
generally affirmed: that for taste and 
thirst-quenching purposes it is inferior to 
circus lemonade or the old-fashioned ‘“‘pop.”’ 

* * 

A Vermont pastor went fishing recently 
on a Sabbath while a supply filled his pul- 
pit. Scandal. Church meeting. Vindi- 
cation. Probably on the ground of Apos- 
tolic precedent. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada. 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California: 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. | 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Laymen’s Sunday 
MAY 22 


Unitarian laymen all over the country are 
observing Laymen’s Sunday by conducting 
and attending the regular Sunday morn- 
ing service in their respective churches. 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25_Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at 4.30 p. m., on 
Tuesday, May 24, 1938, to hear reports, elect 
officers, and transact such business as may be 
brought before it. Dr. Cornish and others will 
speak briefly upon the present needs and plans 


of the Society. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 


Secretary. 


Attend the 
DINNER CONFERENCE ON STUDENT WORK 
Tuesday, May 24, 5:45 p.m. 
Parish Hall, Arlington Street Church 
SPEAKER: Walton E. Cole 


SUBJECT: ‘ What Liberal Religion Offers 
the Modern Mind” 


Tickets on sale at Registration Desk, 25 Beacon Street 


While attending the Annual Meetings 
Stay at the 


Beacon Chambers 
Joy Street at Myrtle—Beacon Hill 
Exclusively Bachelor 
Rates: $1.00—$1.50 per day 
Also Weekly Rates 

Phone: Laf. 5212. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a : 


pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


eacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol } 
at 86 Bowdoin Street I. 

Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 

200 Rooms a | 

Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 

Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2.00-2.50 

Weekly Rates +h 


L. H. TORREY, President baat 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway is | 
oat 


